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The rise of Bombay as the ‘urbs prima in Indis’ has been attributed to its natural location whjch facilitated 
both commerce and conquest. The author, however, contends that Bombay’s centrality ts the result rather than 
the cause of its commercial and political success. The rise of Bombay in fact illustrates two distinctive features 
of colonial rule: the primacy of the colonial port city and the substitution of the indigenous urban network by 
a new colonial urban hierarchy headed by the major colonial port city. 


THE role of the English East India Com- 
pany’s commerce and territorial conquest 
in the rise of Bombay has been widely 
recognised. However, it is also believed 
that the ideal location of Bombay facili- 
tated both commerce and conquest. This 
article attempts to show that Bombay’s 
location was initially far from ideal, and 
that its current centrality is the result 
rather than the cause of its commercial 
and political success. 

Bombay claimed the title of “urbs 
prima in Indis’” at the first major all- 
India census of 1872 when, with a popula- 
tion of 644,405, it emerged as the largest 
city! in the Indian sub-continent, and the 
second largest, after London, in the 
British empire, During the next hundred 
years its growth was phenomenal, reach- 
ing six million in 1971, and eight million 
in 1981, 

The rise of Bombay illustrates two dis- 
tinctive features generally associated with 
colonial! rule: the primacy of colonial port 
cities, and the substitution of the indi- 
genous urban network with a new colonial 
urban hierarchy headed the major colo- 
nial port city. The first feature, the 
primacy of Bombay in Western India, is 
easy to demonstrate and is indeed widely 
recognised. It was established with the 
British territorial expansion in the region 
in the ninéteenth century and the conse- 
quent formation of Bombay Presidency 
to include the Deccan, the Konkan, and 
later the provinces of Gujarat and Sind: 
and has remained unchallenged since, In 
1901 Bombay was four times larger than 
Ahmedabad, five times larger than Poona, 
and almost seven times larger than Surat 
and Karachi. In 1971 Greater Bombay was 
still almost four times larger than 
Ahmedabad Urban Agglomeration, and 
over five times larger than Poona Urban 
Agglomeration. Today, 37.5 per cent of 
the urban population, and 13 per cent of 
the total population, of Maharashtra 
resides in Greater Bombay alone; as com- 
pared to 25 per cent and four per cent, 
respectively, of the same area in 1901 
(Census, 1971; Census, 1981, provisional 
figures). 

The second feature, namely the colonial 
urban transformation in Western India, 
has received relatively little attention, and 
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forms the context for the present discus- 
sion. This process occurred gradually over 
roughly a hundred year period from the 
early eighteenth to the early nineteenth 
century when Bombay first superseded 
Surat as the prime commercial seaport, 
and then supplanted Poona as the chief 
political centre, thus establishing its owr 
predominance in the commercial sphere 
of Gujarat and the political sphere of 
Maharashtra. 

Bombay thus played a significant two- 
fold role in the British colonial expansion, 
as a centre of commerce, and of conquest. 
Its success in both cases has usually been 
largely attributed to its locational advan- 
tages. Thus the agents of the East India 
Company, in laying the foundations of 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta in the 17th 
century, are said to have chosen “sites 
which afforded access from seagoing 
vessels and which were also defensible 
against continental military incursions”, 
“sites well situated to serve as bases for 
winning trade and political power in 
India” (Brush, 1970: 91, 92}. Although 
“natural conditions were far from ideal at 
any of the three places” and initial disad- 
vantages of site had to be overcome before 
progress could be made, the locations of 
these three British port cities are consi- 
dered to have been ideal for purposes of 
commerce and conquest (Brush, 1970}. 

In the commercial sphere, the combina- 
tion of port facilities and access to the 
hinterland combined in the specific loca- 
tion of Bombay is considered to be espe- 
cially felicitous: “in the commercial ad- 
vantages of its position, Bombay is unsur- 
passed by any city of the East” (1G, VIII: 
398}, At a more general level, such loca- 
tional assets are attributed to the whole 
generic type of European ports in Asia. 
Thus the European mercantile entrepre- 
neurs who built their cities “on the 
maritime fringes of the Asian empires” 
are said to have chosen their sites “with 
an eye to commercial advantage in terms 
of overseas trade, sites which could best 
tap the parts of each country most pro- 
ductive of goods for export and which 
could at the same time be reached by 
ocean-going ships” Further, a ques- 
tionable assumption is made that these 
Europeans were interested “in the kind of 
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access which had been of little or no con- 
cern to the builders of most traditional 
Asian cities” (Murphey, 1972: 63). 

Other geographers have stressed the 
locational advantages of Bombay which 
currently combines a central position on 
the west coast of India with convenient 
inland communication routes: “centrali- 
cy on the active littoral facing the south- 
west Asia portages” and the inland links 
provided by “the Ulhas basin ..., the 
watersheds of which lead up to the Thal 
and Bhor Ghats ... used by the railways 
to Nasik and Poona respectively” (Spate 
and Learmonth, 1967: 656). 

That the location of Bombay is ideal 
today, both from the point of view of its 
maritime commercial links across the 
globe and of its administrative responsibi- 
lites in Maharashtra, is undeniably true. 
The debatable point is the direction of 
causality in the relationship of Bombay’s 
location and its rise, 

To state this bluntly: while the general 
belief is that the ideal location was large- 
ly contributory to its commercial and 
political success, the hypothesis presented 
here is that the rise of Bombay stemmed 
from British naval power and political 
manipulation and, in turn, created a 
commercial-political structure as well as 
a transportation network which converg- 
ed on Bombay, thus creating a centrality 
where none had existed initially. In other 
words, the location of Bombay was clearly 
“execentric’ or non-céniral both in terms 
of Gujarat, its commercial hinterland, and 
Maharashtra, its geographical hinterland; 
and the process by which centrality was 
ultimately achieved forms the substance 
of this essay. 


I 


Commerce 


ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY AND 
BOMBAY 
The story of Bombay coming into 
British possession as the dowry of the 
Portuguese princess Catherine to Charles 
I] of Great Britain is widely known. Less 
known are the reasons for the initial 
British interest in Bombay, and the ac- 
count of its early career. 
The English East India Company was 
founded in 1599 and received a royal 
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charter granting exclusive trading rights 
in Asia the following year. In 1608 the first 
Company ship landed at the Moghul port 
of Surat on the Gujarat coast, then the 
largest trading port for both Southeast 
Asia and the Red Sea region. From the lat- 
ter, merchandise was forwarded by over- 
land route to the Mediterranean ports; 
and it was the interference with this over- 
land part of the route by Turks in the mid- 
fifteenth century which stimulated the 
European discovery of the direct sea route 
to India via the Cape of Good Hope. In 
1612 the Company obtained a licence from 
the Moghul Emperor to build a trading 
Station or “factory” at Surat, subject to 
trade supervision and the levy of customs 
duties by the Governor of Surat. Soon the 
Dutch and the French East India Com- 
panies also established their factories at 
Surat, while the Portuguese sought, with 
occasional success, to control the waters 
off the coast of Gujarat. 

The English factory at Surat thus 
operated under several constraints: trade 
controls and customs duties, competition 
with other European rivals, and a ban 
against erecting fortifications which ap- 
pled to all foreign bases in Moghul ter- 
ritory. The Company’s merchants or “fac- 
tors” therefore desired a more indepen- 
dent site for their factory, which would 
combine the advantages of independence 
with proximity to Surat. In the 1630s the 
Surat factors suggested to the Company’s 
London Directors that such a site be ac- 
quired from their Portuguese allies, and 
proposed Goa as the first choice. 

Butt Goa is so Farr removed from Surratt, 

if you doe still intend that to bee the 

residence of your President and Counsell. So 
that next Bombaye presents itselfe; where 
wee are verily perswaded that you might 
prevaile to build a defencible house with fit- 
ting storehouses, which will be absolutely 
necessarie in that place, because there is no 

Portugall fortification to secure you ... And 

this is so secure a place to winter in; and so 

heere unto Surratt that im two dayes by sea 
and by land you may have frequent and cer- 

taine advises (EFI, 1634-36: 227). 


In the early 1650s the increasing and 
open hostility from the Dutch strengthen- 
ed the Surat factors’ resolve to seek an in- 
dependent port under their control, which 
could then be fortified. They wrote to the 
Directors: 

Wee were never so¢ sencible of the want of 

a port in these parts (as that wee might call 

Our owne) as wee are at present, and are like 

to bee if these wars continue, 
and recommended the acquisition of some 
suitable port from the Portuguese, whose 
- power in India was on the decline, in ex- 
change for a promise of help against their 


common enemy, the Dutch (EFI, 1651-54; 
xv). Several coastal sites, stretching from 
Bassein in the north to Goa in the south, 
which were then under Portuguese con- 
trol were considered for such a stronghold, 
and in 1655 the Company wrote to the 
Surat factors: 


Wee doe hereby give vou power to treate for 
the obteyning of the said port of Danda Ra- 
Japore, Basseene, Bombaye, ar Carapaiam 
[Vijaydurg}- or such other healthfull place 
upon the coast of Mallabarr as you shall 
upon certaine knowledge or information 
know to be fin for securing of our shipp- 
ing, and that hath a good inleti into the 
counirie and trade, and such other conve- 
niences and accomodations as are necessarie 
for a settlement: provided that such a place 
or pon may be procured on such reasonable 
termes as formertie hath been proposed . . . 
(EFL, 1655-60: 151}. 


Evidently, facilities for “shipping”, and 
“a good inlett intg the countrie and trade”, 
that is, a good harbour and easy access 
to the commercial hinterland, were pre- 
requisites for a viable port. The interesting 
fact, however, is that in the mid- 
seventeenth century, Bombay was only 
one and not even the most important one, 
of several indigenous Konkan ports, tem- 
porarily under Portuguese control, which 
qualified for such a choice, The larger 
ports, such as Dabhol and Vengurla, were 
under indigenous control at this time, and 
Chaul under dual Mushm-Portuguese 
control; and European trade was esta- 
blished there, though on a much smaller 
scale than in Gujarat, later in the seven- 
teenth century (Gokhale, 1980). 

The Company's proposal in the 1650s 
came to nothing, and Bombay island 
finally came into British possession as the 
dowry of Catherine of Braganza, by a 
Marriage Treaty drawn up in 1661, How- 
ever, the parties who negotiated the ces- 
sion of the island had only a vague idea 
of its appearance and geography; allusions 
were made to a large port and several 
castles, and it was even believed that Bom- 
bay lay near the coast of Brazil (Malabari, 
1910: 92). After the cession, the King of 
England made the Company an offer “to 
posses, matntatne, and fortify Bone Bay 
[Bomtay]” wholly or partially at its own 
expense, but, in spite of its earlier interest, 
the Company declined the offer (Khan, 
1922: 440). 

At this time the site of Bombay was still 
undeveloped as a port, Ships which plied 
between India and other countries to the 
east and west had, for centuries, touched 
ihe nearby ports of Thana, Kalyan, 
Sopara, Chaul, and more recently also the 
Portuguese port of Bassein, but bypassed 
Bombay, After an unsuccessful attempt to 
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settle Bombay, the King’s agents made the 
Company a second offer to take over 
Bombay, which was accepted in 1667 
{Kosambi, 1980; the following account of 
the history of Bombay is based targely on 
this work}. 
Thus, although the Company’s initial 
interest in Bombay was aroused by tis 
good harbour, its final selection in pre- 
ference to any other Konkan port was 
more accidental than deliberate. Also, an 
even stronger attraction than its commer- 
cial potential was the political indepen- 
dence that territorial possession would en- 
sure. In short, “the anxiety of the East: 
India Company. to secure the Island arose: 
not so much from the idea of converting 
it into a flourishing mart as from the 
desire to possess a secure and isolated 
position on the Konkan coast” (GBCI, E: 
405). This remained the chief merit of 
Bombay as late as the first quartet of the 
eighteenth century, for the Directors of the 
East India Company were fully aware 
“that it would be some time before Bom- 
bay could rival Surat either in population 
or in wealth”, and in their view, “the value 
of Bombay lay in its independence and its 
increasing maritime power which gave it 
an opportunity to make reprisals for in- 
sults” (Furber, 1965: 6). 


SITE AND SITUATION OF BOMBAY ISLAND 


In the 1660s Bombay was a cluster of 
seven islands (one of which was ortginal- 
ly known as Bombay) of varying sizes, 
joined by stretches of swamp which were 
flooded at high tide. It was largely rocky 
and barren, and fertile only in parts. The 
principal port was at Mahim, with a 
smaller and undeveloped port at Bombay 
island proper near Bombay harbour. The 
population resident in its several villages 
and in the larger settlements of Mahim 
and Bombay proper consisted mainly of 
fishermen and cultivators, with a few ar- 
tisan communities and petty officials; 
while the Portuguese presence was evi- 
denced by the landed gentry and religious 
orders. 

The site of Bombay had two major fea- 
tures: a natural harbour, and partly rocky 
and partly marshy terrain. The harbour 
itseif was excellent, deep, without shoals, 
and sheltered from storms as it faced the 
mainiand across Bombay creek, instead of 
facing the Arabian Sea directly. In fact, 
the Portuguese viceroy of Goa had oppos- 
ed the cession of Bombay to the British 
on the grounds that it was the best port 
in Portuguese possession, “with which 
That of Lisbon ts not to be compared” 
(Da Cunha, 1900: $). By the Company’s 
early accounts, it was “reputed one of the 
most famous Havens of all the Indies” 
(Description of Bombay: 4). 
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On the negative side was the unheaithy 
marshy site, with feverish swamps which 
took a heavy toll of European lives, and 
gave rise to the famous proverb: “Two 
Mussouns [monsoons] are the Age of a 
Man” (Ovington, 1929: 87). The local 
agricultural produce was not large enough 
to support a town population, the island 
being “barren and incapable of raising 
sufficient Provisions for its Inhabitants” 
(Description of Bombay: 4). The scarcity 
of fresh drinking water also proved to be 
a great hindrance to immigration, not only 
in the seventeenth but as late as the mid- 
eighteenth century (Fryer, 1698: 67; Grose, 
1757. 78}. 

Perhaps the greatest handicap, from the 
East india Company's point of view, was 
the lack of trade at Bombay. Bombay had 
no local merchandise to ship, no resident 
trading community, and no port facilities, 
However, the Company's initial interest in 
Bombay was based on its insularity (which 
would provide both freedom from trade 
controls and an opportunity to build 
defences), and proximity to Surat (which 
would provide merchandise for trade): 
and on these was the success of Bombay 
founded. 


DEPENDENCE ON SURAT 


In the seventeenth century Surat was 
“the prime mart of India”, connecting the 
rich textile-producing province of Gujarat 
with other international marts, and one 
of the largest ports in the Moghul ter- 
ritory, Its internal links with other regions 
of India were strong; caravans from Delhi, 
Agra, Lahore, and Golconda came regu- 
larty to Surat, as did ships from the 
Konkan and Malabar coasts. Its commer- 
cial infrastructure was also well- 
developed. Its trade was regulated by mer- 
chant guilds and the institutions of 
brokers, agents, and bankers; and its cargo 
was carried by locally built ships, piloted 
by local navigators. The European trad- 
ing companies which established their fac- 
tories at Surat in the seventeenth century 
could, and did, avail themselves of all 
these facilities (Das Gupta, 1970; IG, 
XXH: 155-68), 

Surat thus maintained its commercial 
lead ior three reasons: iis strategic Joca- 
tion on the west coast with trade links to 
the north and the south: its immediate ac- 
cess to the rich hinterland of Gujarat; and 
its social and economic infrastructure 
capable of handling a large volume of 
trade (Gokhale, 1979: 94). ln other words, 
it combined all the attributes of a success- 
ful commercial port city. No Konkan port, 
least of all Bombay, had anything com- 
parable to offer. The trade of Bombay 
therefore had to be built by siphoning off 
part of the merchandise and merchant 
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community of Gujarat through Surat to 
Bombay. 

Initially the Company concentrated its 
efforts on encouraging tegle manufac- 
ture at Bombay: 

Wee also would have you, as s00ne as may 

bee, to put the inhabitants upon making of 

such callicoes [cotton cloth] as they are 
capable off ... Wee commend this to your 
espetiall care, for that wee would very will- 
ingly have some manufacture under our 
owne government; and the making of 
callicoes is that which the people in India 
are most apt unto ... and a comoditie which 

is most vendibte in Europe (EFI, 1668-69: 

ST). 

However, Bombay did not possess a focal 
weaving community, and weavers from 
other tradittonal textile centres could not 
be induced to settle in Bombay « :cept 
sporadically and in smali numbers. In 
fact, Bombay produced ro textiles local- 
ly on any appreciable scale until the se- 
cond half of the nineteenth century when 
coton mulls were first built there. Thus the 
bulk of exports from Bombay. in the 
seventeenth and even the eighteenth cen- 
tury, were “Surat goods” or textiles, chief- 
ly cotton, from various paris of Gujarat, 
collected at Surat and sent to Bombay by 
coastal shipping. The collection was done 
by the Company’s agents, with the help 
of local Gujarati agents who had contacts 
with the actual weavers; the Company’s 
servants were forbidden to travel to the in- 
terior because of the disturbed conditions 
(GBCL, L 408). British access to these ex- 
port goods was thus not direct. Additional 
export items were indigo ana drugs from 
Gujarat, and coffee and pepper from 
Malabar. All these were shipped to Bri- 
tain in exchange for woollen cloth and 
metals (GBCI, L 412-4). The trade of 
Bombay was thus built on the transship- 
ment of goods imported from other trade 
centres, especially Surat. 


Even this limited trade had to be handl- 
ed oy a mercantile community, which 
Bombay did not possess. The region of 
Maharashtra has traditionally lacked an 
indigenous merchant caste community, 
and its trade has, until recently, been 
managed by outside trading communities 
(Gadgii, 1962: 11-2; Gokhale, 1980: 65-6). 
in contrast, Gujarat had a jong commer- 
cial tradition, and the Company’s mer- 
chants made great efforts to induce the 
merchants of Surat and ather parts of Gu- 
jarat to settle down tn Bombay and build 
its trade, In the 1660s the Company 
directed the Surat Council of factors m 
charge of developing Bombay: 

And for the better setling of comerce there 

. wee would have you endeavour to in- 
corage the natives that are there and invite 


athers to come thither ... Wee desire you 
aso to contrive the best way for the mak- 
ing Of this place a port for the importation 
and exportation of goods and persons to and 
from Persia, the Redd Sea, and other places, 
and incoragement for trading merchants to 
inhabite there (EFT, 1668-69: 56-7), 
Almost a century later the Bombay 
government had to persist in this policy 
of attracting merchants and other settlers, 
as Seen from the folowing despatch to 
London in 17453: 


We never omit any occasion that offers to 

encourage substantial merchants io reside on 

the island under Your Honours’ protection 

... (cited in Warden, 1861: 76). 
Accordingly, the Governor of Bombay 
continued to exert himself to draw “a con- 
fluence of the inhabitants, merchants and 
tradesmen” of Surat and other parts of 
Gujarat to settle in Bombay (Grose, 1757: 
69-70}. 

Thus the advent of the Gujarat mer- 
chant communities in Bombay dates from 
the early days of the Company's rule. 
They included the Hindu and Jain Banias, 
Muslim Bohras and Khojas, and Parsis, 
who arrived in Bombay in groups over a 
period of a hundred years or more. Their 
predominance in the commercial life of 
Bombay, and the use of Gujarati as the 
chief merchantile language of Bombay, 
were thus established from the outset. 


In order to reinforce the trade of Bom- 
bay, the Company shifted its headquarters 
in Western [ndia from Surat to Bombay 
in 1687; however, as a trade centre Bom- 
bay remained far inferior to, and depen- 
dent on, Surat until the mid-eighieenth 
century (Furber, 1968: 6). Ai this time the 
decline of Surat finally allowed Bombay 
to supplant it as the chief port on the west 
coast of India. Several factors were res- 
ponsible for this process. Political distur- 
bances at Surat and their adverse effect 
on trade, as well as the silting of Surat har- 
bour are cited as chief causes for its 
decline (Nightingale, 1970: 17). In addi- 
tion, the British had, at this time, emerg- 
ed as the strongest naval power on the 
Arabian Sea, able to conirol most of the 
trade in the region and thus also the 
strongest commercial group among the in- 
digenous and European merchants in 
Surat; gradually they also made inroads 
inte the local politics, assuming “de fac- 
to” power after about 1750. Consequent- 
iy, they succeeded in diverting the inter- 
national trade of Surat to their port of 
Bombay (Furber, 1965: 46, 65; IG, XXITE 
164-6). While Surat had ranked as “the 
chief export and import centre of India” 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, “the steady transfer of trade to 
Bombay ... continued to undermine its 
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commercjal importance’ (1G, XXIII: 
165). Thus political manoeuvring (though 
not political expansion) was clearly a ma- 
jor factor in the commercial success of 
Bombay. This was not an isolated exam- 
pte of this phenomenon: the commercial 
rise of Calcutta was similarly facilitated 
by the East India Company by exerting 
political pressure to suppress the irade of 
Murshidabad (Mohsin, 1980: &t-83). 


TRADE AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The export trade of Bombay, even the 
decline of Surat, continued to depend 
heavily on Gujarat. The chief item of ex- 
part from Bombay, initially Gujarat tex- 
tiles, was later, with the advent of the In- 
dustrial Revolution in Britain, replaced by 
the raw cotton of Gujarat and Khandesh. 
These were brought inte Bombay by 
coastal ships, until the railway Hinks were 
established in ihis region in the 1860s. 


In the [860s three major events occut- 
red which furthered the trade of Bombay 
considerably: a cotton boom, the con- 
struction of the railways, and the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal. The cotton boom 
was caused by the American Civil War 
(1861-64) which cul off the supply of 
American raw coton te the mills in Bri- 
tain, and which thus helped to boost the 
export of Indian cotton as a substitute, 
This in turn expedited the construction of 
the railway lines connecting Bombay with 
the cotton growing districts. Finally, the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 
shortened the distance between Bombay 
and Britain considerably. in fact, “until 
the opening of the Suez Canal, and the 
linking of the interior by rail with Bom- 
bay and Karachi, the trade of India with 
foreign countries was largely conducted 
from Calcutta’ (1G, MI: 273). 

Fasy access to the hinterlana, a pre- 
condition for a viable trading port, was 
thus a late development in the case of 
Bombay, when inland communications 
finally supplemented the earlier limited 

coastal connections, and resulted from 
the success of Bombay rather than serv- 
Ing as its cause. The commercial success 
of Bombay was, in turn, attributable in 
a larger measure to the exercise of British 
political power than io its ideal Location. 


CONCLUSION 


In considering the ideal location for a 
trading port, the two factors usually cited 
as important are pori facilities and easy 
access io thé hinterland. Although Bom- 
bay possessed an excellent natural har- 
bour, its location was far from convenient 
in terms of trade. The commercial hinter- 
land of Bombay, for the first two hundred 
years or so, was Gujarat; and in relation 


to Gujarat, Bombay was definitely not 
well-situated. Access to Gujarat was 
limited to coastal shipping links with 
Surat and a few other ports; while the in- 
land Gujarat region remained largely in- 
accessible, except through local Gujarati 
agents, until political control was esta- 
blished there in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, Communications were improved 
only with the coming of the railways in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 
The real cause of the success of Bombay 
would thus seem to be naval and political 
power with the attendant possibility of 
diverting the trade of Surat to Bombay. 
This contributed more to the commercial 
success of Bombay than a favourable loca- 
tion; and in the process it made an initially 
unfavourable location seem ideal. 


H 
Conguest 


Tha: the situation of Bombay in rela- 
tion to Gujaral, its conimerciat hinrerland, 
was not convenient, béing “ex-cenine” or 
non-central, is evident from a glance at 
the map; but its situation in relation to 
Maharashtra, its geographical hinterland, 
would seem to be favourable. However, 
this advantage was also more apparent 
than real, Apart from a few Konkan ports, 
Bombay had little initial access to the 
region. Communications with the Deccan 
plateau were obstructed partly by the 
physical barrier of the Sahyadri moun- 
tains, and partly by che political barrier 
of the Maratha and Moghul power. 

The location of Bombay vis-a-vis 
Maharashtra and the mainland in general, 
was thus peripheral in more than the geg- 
graphical sense. jt was effectively cut off 
from the mainstream of political events 
in the sub-continent for almost a century: 
but during this time British naval and 
military power in Western India was be- 
ing consolidated at Bombay. The first ex- 
ercise of this power was in Gujarat in the 
mid-eighteenth century, and in Maha- 
rashtra later in the century, Alter ter- 
ritoria! expansion in Western India, the ex- 
igencies of administration demanded 
good inland communication routes bet- 
ween the capital ctty of Bombay and the 
rest of Bombay Presidency; it was at this 
stage that the peripheral location of Bom- 
bay became central. Thus the sequence of 
events, in a telescoped farm, was: the esta- 
blishment of naval power, military in- 
volvement, terrHorial expansion, and last- 
ly, a road and rail network (Kosambi, 
E980; the following account of the history 
of Bombay and Poona is based largely on 
this work). 


INITIAL INSECURITY 
The vulnerability of Bombay, and of 
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the Fast India Company in Western India, 
was demonstrated early in its career, The 
first awakening of British territorial ambi- 
tions in India dates from the 1680s, when 
the Company began to entertain dreams 
of becoming an independent sovereign 
power, “a nation in india’. The Dutch 
capture of Bantam inspired the notion 
that Bombay should similarly be made 4 
British stronghold. It was to be strongly 
fortified, its trade was to be protected by 
a British military and naval force, and the 
gosts were to be defrayed by increasing 
rents, customs, and other taxes; the aim 
being 
to establish such a politie ot civil and military 
power, and create and secure such a large 
revenue Lo miainiaime both... as may bee 
(he foundation of a large, well-grounded, 
sure English dominion in [odia for all time 
to come (cited in CHI, Y: t02). 
This plan, however, backfired in several 
ways. The attempt to raise the revenue and 
cut dawn the expenditure at Bombay caus- 
ed a rebellion of the garrison, under the 
commandant, Keigwin, in 1683. After 
quelling it, Governor Child of the Surat 
factory made a great show of strength 
aimed at harassing the Moghul emperor 
Aurangzeb, and seized some Moghul 
vessels, This brought swift reprisals: the 
Surat factors were imprisoned, and the 
Bombay factory was besieged by the 
Moghul admiral, the Sidi of Janjira. The 
Sidi occupied the entire Bombay island, 
excepting Bombay Castle which housed 
the English factory (now part of the naval 
establishment located behind the Town 
Hali), and cut off all supplies for a year. 
The incident thus ended in a humiliating 
submission for the Company, and expos- 
ed the vulnerability of Bombay (Ander- 
son, 1854: 234-48, CHI, V: 02-3). 


During the following decades Bombay 
remained free from attack, Gul continued 
to suffer from political insecurity. Specific 
directives were issued ta the Bombay 
Council from London to maintain friend- 
ly relations with ihe Muarathas, whose 
power was on the rise. The sense of in- 
security, however, remained, and became 
more acute afier the Maratha conquest of 
Bassein and Salsette from the Portuguese 
in #739, which brought them virtually to 
ihe doorstep of Bombay: 

For certainly Bombay, according to all 

human appearances, ceases to be tenable, 

tial instant that the Marattas determinate- 

ly resolve the conquest of it... (Grose, 1757: 

155). 


BRITISH POLITICAL INCURSIONS 
IN WESTERN INHA 


At the same time British naval power 
was gradually rising in the eighteenth cer- 
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tury, One of the few European innova- 
tions in.their Asian trade in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was the mong- 
polisation of certain trade items, and even 
the trade routes themselves. This was in- 
itkated by the Portuguese who establish- 
ed naval supremacy on the Arabian Sea 
and the Indian Ocean, and required all 
vessels trading in these waters to buy Por- 
tuguese “passes” for their protection 
(Pearsou, 1976: 30-56). With the waning 
of Portuguese power in Inida, this role 
was assumed by the British in the eigh- 
teenth century. In the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury the military marine of Bombay pro- 
tected the Company’s trade in Bombay 
and Surat harbours, as well as in the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf area. The 
charges of the marine were defrayed by re- 
quiring all non-European vessels trading 
in these seas to carry passes issued by the 
Bombay government for a fee (Grose, 
1757; 67-8). 

In view of the formidable Maratha 
power in Maharashtra at this Ome, it was 
perhaps inevitable that the first British 
political incursions occurred not in Maha- 
rashtra but in Gujarat, and with the con- 
nivance of the Marathas. In the early eigh- 
teenth century, the English and Dutch 
Companies were the greatest European 
rivals for trade at Surat, and in the mid- 
eighteenth century they surpassed all 
Indian merchants, and moreover, took an 
active part in the struggle for succession 
for the governership of the city. In 1759 
the Bombay government attacked Surat, 
with the sanction of the Marathas, whose 
power extended over most of Western 
India; and from that date onward the 
British practically controlled Surat, al- 
though the nominal governor continued 
to be appointed until 1800 (IG, XXIH: 
156). 

However, British political power re- 
mained restricted to the peripheral coastal 
areas. Inland expansion was to be delayed 
until the early nineteenth century. The 
Bombay government entered the field of 
Maratha politics in the 1770s, prompted 
by the Company’s desire to acquire 
Salsette istand, immediately to the north 
of Bombay island (currently occupied by 
Bombay suburbs), as a base of supplies, 
and for defence. This end was achieved 
through the British participation in the 
struggle for succession to the Peshwaship 
of Poona in the 1770s and 80s (IG, VHT: 
406, 291-2). After this event the military 
and political power of the Bombay 
government increased steadily. A per- 
manent British resident was stationed at 
Poona in 1786; in 1803 British military aid 
was sought by the ruling Peshwa in an in- 
ternal Maratha conflict, and on being re- 
instated to his position he allowed a 
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British subsidiary force to be stationed at 
Poona. Since that date the British ac- 
quired virtual contro! of the Peshwa’s af- 
fairs. In 1817 the British army defeated the 
Peshwa in a decisive battle near Poona, 
and annexed his dominions (PG, IH: 
408-11). 

Virtually at one stroke, the British ter- 
ritorial possessions in Western India, 
hitherto fimited ta Bombay island and a 
few small coastal areas, expanded over 
much of Western India. The Peshwa’s 
former territories were constituted into a 
province called Bombay Presidency, to 
which Gujarat and Sind were added with- 
in the next three decades. The Presidency 
included both British territory and prince- 
ly states under indirect British control; 
and was administered from Bombay city, 
which, as the British strongheld in 
Western India, became its natural capital. 


TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 


One important consequence of this ter- 
ritorial expansion was the opening of in- 
land routes from Bombay to the Deccan 
for the first time. Roads and bridges were 
constructed, linking Bombay with Poona 
and other major towns in the Deccan (PG, 
IT: 142-6). 

The absence of good roads was keenly 
felt by the new British government. Unii 
the end of the eighteenth century, metall- 
ed roads were virtually unknown in India, 
and indigenous transport was “chiefly ef- 
fected by pack animals travelling along the 
village pathways, while travellers could 
ride or be conveyed in palanquins” (IG, 
Hi: 402). This arrangement aiso applied 
to military troops. While the European 
system of warfare demanded good roads 
for the movement of troops and artillery, 
the Indian military strategy was based on 
movement across the open country. The 
whoie system of military transport and 
supply was adapted to a roadless coun- 
try, and no special arrangements were re- 
quired in times of war. When troops were 
being transferred from one place to 
another, “they took the field just as com- 
pletely as if they were about to enter on 
a campaien” (IG, I: 402-3}. 

However, for purposes of British 
military strategy, the lack of good roads 
was a definite handicap, especially in che 
hilly terrain of Western Maharashtra. This 
was clearly demonstrated in (778-79 dur- 
ing the second Maratha War, when the 
British forces, on their way from Panvel 
to Poona, required a whole month to 
cover the distance between Thana and 
Khandala due to “delay in making a road 
for the guns up the Bor pass”. Another 
eleven days were spent by the troops and 
artillery in covering the eight mile distance 


from Khandala to Karla, through levei but 
partly marshy land, This “creeping ad- 
vance of the Bombay army” alerted the 
Maratha army, and the British forces were 
compelled to retreat. The disastrous ex- 
péeditton ended in the Vadgaon Conven- 
ton of January 1779 «PG, Il: 263-6). 
Although the British defeat was soon 
reversed, the need for good roads for 
troop movements remained a British pri- 
ority, and a good military road from the 
top of the Bor pass to Poona was con- 
structed by General Wellesley at the first 
opportunity in 1804. 

After the conquest of the Peshwa’s 
dominions, the Bombay government 
created a large military-civilian canton- 
ment at Poona, which would serve as a 
subsidiary capital. From its location in the 
Deccan, Poona had easy access to other 
centres of power in Western India, which 
were also located inland. The routes to the 
Konkan ports and towns, through the 
several passes, were more difficult, but 
then the communications between che two 
regions was relatively more limited. Bom- 
bay's coastal location was clearly ill-suited 
for che task of administration and military 
contro! of the large inland region, espe- 
cially in contrast to the central location 
of Poona which had been its political- 
military capital previously, The original 
reason for stationing a large military force 
at Poona was precisely its central location, 
which would lend the troops greater 
mobility than if stationed at Bombay, as 
clarified by Elphinstone on the British 
conquest of the Peshwa’s territories: 

Jt is on the strength of our military 
establishments that the tranquihty of the 
country and the security of our possession 
of it must principally depend: and if the pro- 
posed force [940 Europeans and 3,550 
Natives] should seem larger than is absolute- 
ly required, it must be remembered that after 
so greal 2 revolution as has taken place in 
India, it is dangerous too soon to calculate 
on undisturbed possession and to cease to 
be prepared) (Or rset CONTECH. 

Considering, however, that there is now no 
European cavalry in the whole of the Dec- 
can, i would, I think, be expedient to send 
a wing Of the Seventeenth Light Dragoons 
imo the Conquered Territory, Poona would 
perhaps be the most convenient station for 
it, as il Could from thence proceed to any 
point where it was required (Elphinstone, 
1819: 12-3). 

The history of the communication 
routes between Bombay and Poona, two 
most important political centres in 
Western India in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, is interesting. Adminis- 
trative and military necessity made it im- 
perative for the Bombay government to 
establish efficient communications bet- 


ween the two cities; and one of the first 
concerns of the government was to im- 
prove the road from Poona to Panvel in 
Colaba fnew Raigad) district, which was 
connected io Bombay by boat (PG, Hi 
i423}. Ai ibei time the kourney from Bon- 
bay ro Pocnu. a regular three hour coni 
muting trip ioday, took four to five days 
of boat and road travel The mast dilficak: 
stretch of the route was the road torougn 
the Bor Ghat pass. In the late F205, tiis 
ascent was still very steep, 

$0 much so indeed, that a loaded cazhist 

or even a palanquin with any body iu, 

could with great difficulty be forced along 
it. In fact, every one either walk: or rides up 
the hills, and all merchandise is conveyed on 

Sullocks or horses (Heber, i828: 107), 

In $830 a new improved read through 
the Bor Ghat was opened, and the mar 
ble plaque commemorating the event can 
still be seen by the side of the road 
through the ghat. The road was macada- 
mised and carefully maintained, but was 
still difficult for a carriage to negotiate 
Special public transportation was provid- 
ed through the ghat, and consisted af two 
sets of coaches for the higher and lower 
portions of the road, with palanquins to 
carry passengers from the one to the other. 
Private carriages were transported through 
the għat by parties of workmen. it was 
only in the second half of the nineteenth 
century that the road was made easier for 
travel (PG, Ik 144-8). 

The Bombay government's primary 
reason for road construction was mifNary 
mobility, and the main roads in India, in 
the early nineteenth century, were uncer 
Military Boards, one for each Presidency; 
a secondary consideration was to facilitate 
postal communication (1G, IIT: 404). The 
very first mail cart in India was started on 
the road between Bombay and Poona in 
1830 (PG, I]: 144). 

At about this time industrial technology 
was introduced in Western India, and ihe 
very first railway track in India was laid 
in 1853 to cover the 20 miles distance bet- 
ween Bombay and Thana. By 1863 the 
railway was led through the Bor Ghat 
towards Poona, an accomplishment des- 
cribed as “a feat of engineering skill”. This 
railway line, the Grand Indian Peninsula 
Railway, was gradually extended inland 
across the sub-continent. In 1864 the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way was completed from the north as far 
as Bombay (GBCI, I: 342-4; Edwardes, 
1902; 263). Soon Bombay was joined with 
all the major cities in India by a railway 
network. 

Today Bombay is an important node in 
the communication network of India. 
But, as already shown, this is not a result 
of the communication routes naturally 
converging on Bombay due to its central 
location. It is rather the result of deli- 


berate planning demanded by the exigen- 
cles of administration and military cori- 
trol after British tecruoriral expansion n 
Western india, 
CONCLUSION 

Although Bombay weild seem i0 be 
Wiealiy located for directing the territorial 
ungues! al Western fandia and ior its aid- 
rousiration, H was miiaily not equipped 
for tae role. and its links with the interiov 
remained minimal until the early miine- 
teenth century. The major obstacles were 
the physical barrier of the ghats between 
the Konkan coast aud the inland Deccan 
niateau, as well as the political harrier of 
the Maratha power which extended over 
most of Western India in the eighteenth 
century. As the politicul-milttary capital 
of Maharashtra, Poona was well- 
connected with otber towns in the area; 
and the first priority of the Bombay 
government, Or annexing Western India, 
was to secure the communication links 
between Bombay and Poona, and to make 
Poona the subsidiary centre of comtroi. 
The current position of Bombay as the 
main junction in the transportation net- 
work of Western India thus followed from 
the exigencies of political-military control. 

Notes 


l Bombay City and Island was larger than 
Calcuita City in population at all the decen- 
nial censuses upto and including 1921, with 
the exception of 1901; while Greater Caleutta 
{including the suburbs, and after 1921 aise 
Howrah} was larger since 190i than Bombay 
City, and since J921 than Greater Bombay 
peher the Suburban District was first 
consiituied), 

2 The early Europeans knew the coastal for- 
tress and port of Vijaydurg as Kharepatan, 
from the name of the town about 25 miles 
further up the Vaghotan river (Ratnagiri D£3, 
1962: 814, footnote}. 
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